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Street Sense aims to serve as a vehicle for elevating voices and public debate on 
issues relating to poverty while also creating economic opportunities for people 
who are experiencing homelessness in our community. 
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A new issue comes out 
every two weeks, but you 
can stay connected to 
Street Sense every day! 
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@streetsensedc 
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JUK STORY 

Street Sense began in August 2003 af¬ 
ter Laura Thompson Osuri and Ted Hen¬ 
son approached the National Coalition 
for the Homeless on separate occasions 
with the idea to start a street paper in 
Washington, D.C. 

Through the work of dedicated volun¬ 
teers, StreetSense published its first issue 
in November 2003. In 2005, StreetSense 
achieved501 (c) 3 status as a nonprofit 
organization, formed a board of directors 
and hired a full-time executive director. 

Today, Street Sense is published every 
two weeks through the efforts of four 
salaried employees, more than 100 ac¬ 
tive vendors, and dozens of volunteers. 
Nearly 30,000 copies are in circulation 
each month. 


Your Dollar Makes a Difference 


(StreetSense economics) 


Each vendor functions as a 
self-employed subcontractor 
for Street Sense. That means 
he or she re-invests in the 
organization with every 
purchase. Vendors purchase 
the paper for 35 cents/issue, 
which will then be sold to 
you for a suggested dona¬ 
tion of $1. 
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35 % 

Supports 

production 

costs 
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Therefore, 35 cents of your donation repays the vendor for 
her initial purchase. The remaining money is profit that will 
support your vendor as he works to overcome homelessness. 


65 % 

Directly 
aids the 
vendor 



As self-employed contractors, our vendors follow a code of conduct: 


1. Street Sense will be distributed for a volun¬ 
tary donation of $ 1. I agree not to ask for more 
than a dollar or solicit donations for Street 
Sense by any other means. 

2.1 will only purchase the paper from Street Sense 
staff and will not sell papers to other vendors 
(outside of the office volunteers). 

3. I agree to treat all others - customers, staff, 
other vendors - respectfully, and I will not "hard 
sell." ( threaten or pressure customers) 

4.1 agree to stay off private property when selling 
Street Sense. 

5.1 understand that I am not a legal employee of 
Street Sense but a contracted worker responsible 
for my own well-being and income. 


6. I agree not to sell any additional goods or prod¬ 
ucts when selling the paper. 

7. I will not sell Street Sense under the influence 
of drugs or alcohol. 

8. I agree to stay a block away from another ven¬ 
dor and respect the space of all vendors. 

9. I understand that my badge is the property of 
Street Sense and will not deface it. I will present 
my badge when purchasing the papers and display 
my badge and wear my vest when selling papers. 

10. I understand that Street Sense strives to pro¬ 
duce a paper that covers homelessness and pov¬ 
erty issues while providing a source of income for 
the homeless. I will try to help in this effort and 
spread the word. 



1317 G Street, NW, Washington, DC 20005 
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$9.4 Billion City Budget 
Includes Funds for Poverty 
Programs 

Supporters of safety net spending 
were heartened by the June 5 passage 
of a D.C. city budget that included $6 
million to help move homeless families 
and poor individuals into affordable 
apartments and $18 million to build 
low-cost housing. 

Poor and homeless men and women 
and their advocates fought hard for 
the restoration of funding for the Lo¬ 
cal Rent Supplement Program and the 
Housing Production Trust Fund, testi¬ 
fying at budget hearings and holding 
rallies and marches in weeks leading 
up to the vote on the Fiscal Year 2013 
Budget Support Act, legislation nec¬ 
essary to enact the city’s $9.4 billion 
budget for the coming year. The coun¬ 
cil also approved a measure proposed 
by Council member Jim Graham that 
offers more time to longterm welfare 
recipients facing sanctions to prepare 
for self-sufficiency. 

“We won everything,” noted Nechama 
Masliansky, a senior advocacy advisor for 
the nonprofit housing and service organi¬ 
zation So Others Might Eat. 

An additional $7 million needed to 
keep emergency shelters open year 


round has been placed at the top of the 
council’s budgetary priority list mak¬ 
ing it the first item to be funded when 
additional revenues become available. 

- Mary Otto 

Survey: The Homeless 
Population also Suffers from 
Obesity 

A new study published in the Jour¬ 
nal of Urban Health shows that one in 
three people experiencing homeless¬ 
ness in the United States is suffering 
from obesity, making the rate of obe¬ 
sity for the indigent nearly as high as 
that of the general population. . 

The study also showed how two out 
of three homeless individuals were ei¬ 
ther overweight or obese. Only 32.6 
percent were normal weight and 1.6 
percent were underweight. 

“Although underweight has been 
traditionally associated with home¬ 
lessness, this study suggests that obe¬ 
sity may have replaced underweight 
as the new malnutrition of the home¬ 
less,” the authors wrote, according to 
CNN Health. 

The study points out that nutrition 
is a daily challenge for homeless peo¬ 
ple, because many of them don’t have 


access to fresh fruits and vegetables. 

“Homeless people don’t have the 
ability to choose,” Barbara Dipietro, 
policy director of the National Health 
Care for the Homeless Council said to 
CNN Health. “They eat what they’re 
given. When you’re moneyless, you 
don’t have a stove or fridge. You don’t 
have a place to store food or prepare 
it. Everything you buy is easy-to-go, 
that you can store in the bag for lat- 
er--that’s high in preservatives like 
canned foods.” 

“Our results are in line with [the] 
hunger-obesity paradox,” one of the 
authors, Paul Montgomery, said to 
CNN Health. “People feel hungry. The 
body’s response is the higher calories, 
you store them and become obese, 
and you still feel hungry. It’s a circu¬ 
lar problem.” 

Montgomery also told the news 
station that it is the lowest socio¬ 
economic group who has the biggest 
obesity problem. 

Sitting on Sidewalks too Un¬ 
civilized for California Mayor 

In Berkeley, Calif., Mayor Tom Bates 
wants to ban sitting on sidewalks, ac¬ 
cording to the Contra Costa Times. 


“It’s just not civil,” Bates told the 
newspaper. “I walk home every day and 
back and forth to the office and people 
have stopped me and said, ‘Can’t you 
do something about this?’ I figured this 
is a controversial issue and something 
that should be decided by the voters.” 

Berkeley, the home of the University 
of California, Berkeley, has the reputa¬ 
tion as one of the most liberal jurisdic¬ 
tions in the nation. Yet during his tenure 
as mayor, Bates has written an ordinance 
that was approved by the City Council 
that prohibits lying on the sidewalks 
from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. That law was 
part of a larger package of laws dealing 
with problematic street behavior. 

“With the current law you go and ask 
them to get up and move and they just 
sit up, so this would close that little 
loophole,” Bates said. 

The City Council of Berkeley will have 
a chance to vote on the proposed mea¬ 
sure on June 12. 

Sitting bans have already been im¬ 
plemented in a few other West Coast 
cities, like San Francisco. In San Fran¬ 
cisco, people resting on public side¬ 
walks between 7 a.m. and 11 a.m. run 
the risk of a $100 ticket. In Berkeley, 
Bates supports a $50 fine for resting on 
his city’s sidewalks. 




I want to donate: 

$60 Provides food for six Writer's Group meetings. 
$100 ovides office supplies for one month. 

$300 uys vendor badges for six months. 

$500 akes significant improvements to the paper. 
$1,000 cures space needed for vendor training. 
$1,500 ntsfour issues of the paper. 

$5,000 Helps build significant organizational capacity. 
Towards whatever is needed the most. 

Directly to vendor. 


My info 


$40 For a bimonthly subscription (26 issues). 


Help Street Sense vendors like 
Veda get back to work and 
improve their lives. 



Veda was homeless and dealing with a history of drug abuse. Then, more than four 
years ago, a friend referred her to Street Sense. Since becoming a vendor, Veda has 
found a new home and a new lease on life. She says her customers have been very 
supportive. "They talk to me and give me a lot of encouraging words." Veda can 
often be found singing and selling her papers on the corner of G and 13th streets. 























Background: Virgelina Allen sings at Rachael's 
Women's Center's 33rd annual open house. 
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Rachael’s Women 
to Call Home 


By Faithful Okoye 

Editorial Intern 

For Virgelina Allen, Rachael’s Wom¬ 
en’s Center was a place to go to after 
she left the homeless shelter in the 
morning. She would play games, do 
yoga, and participate in support groups 
that put her on the path to quit drugs. 

Allen said she received advice from 
the shelter when she first got a job. 
When she got a new job, she wanted 
to get a place of her own. 

“I ran up all the stairs and said, 
Michelle, Michelle, I want to find a 
place of my own,” said Allen. While 
she wasn’t making much, the staff at 
Rachael’s helped her find a place she 
could afford. 

The center held an annual open 
house May 23, celebrating the work of 
its volunteers. 

“We feel this is the most important 
night at Rachael’s,” Dawn Swan, the 
executive director, said. 

Women from the center performed 
poetry, sang and shared the experi¬ 
ences they had at the shelter. Vol¬ 
unteers were presented with awards 
as a thank you for giving their time 
cleaning, washing dishes and more. 

The center provides several ser¬ 


vices to homeless and formerly 
homeless women, as well as those 
on the verge of homelessness. Ser¬ 
vices include classes in life skills, 

"I don't forget where I 
came from." 

arts and crafts, poetry, job coaching 
and other activities. 

The center also provide showers 
and laundry for the homeless and 
people without income. 

Allen now has a place of her own, but 
she still comes back to Rachael’s often. 

“I don’t forget where I come 
from,” she said. 

Her story began more than 12 years 
ago, even before she started visiting 
Rachael’s, when she dealt with sub¬ 
stance abuse and living with a spouse 
who was also using drugs. She had 
left her children and followed her ex- 
husband in a life of substance abuse. 
It would not be until she left him and 
started working for another man that 
life started looking different. She quit 
drugs and married him. 

She said that although she was mar¬ 
ried, she still wanted to have a place 



Allen and fellow Rachael's women celebrate after she performed a song. 
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’s Center, a Place 


of her own. And until she got a new 
place, she lived in a shelter. It was 
there that she learned of the Rachael’s 
Women’s Center. 

From the Harriet Tubman shelter in 
the morning, she would go to Rachael’s 
and participate in the different activi¬ 
ties. In the evening, she would return 
to the shelter. She joined a group 

"Mom, would you 
please come home?" 

meeting for people who struggle or 
once struggled with drug addiction. She 
has been clean for 12 years. 

A few years after Allen beat her ad¬ 
diction, her daughter showed her a 
personal photo she had scribbled on 
when she was a kid. 

It read: “Mom, would you please 
come home?” 

“I almost cried when I saw the pho¬ 
to,” Allen said. 

Looking back, Allen said she would 
go back if she could. 

“I would try to be in no shelter,” she 
said. “I would try to be in no drugs.” 

“I don’t wanna go back there no 
more,” she said. 

Her next goal is to get off of social 



Linda Robinson from Rachael's recites 
a poem. 
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security and have a house. 

Things are looking up for Allen. She 
said it took a supportive husband and a 
place like Rachael’s to make it possible. 

“I’ll send anyone to Rachael’s,” 
she said. 

“Coming to Rachael’s is like coming 
to hang out with your girlfriend,” said 
Therese Mance, activities coordinator 
at Rachael’s. 

“These women really do need a 
place to call home.” 



More than 40 people attended the annual open house 
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Bringing health care to the streets 

Unity Health Care Outreach 
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Members of the Unity Health Care outreach team and their facilities. 
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By Hannah Traverse 

Editorial Intern 

The mobile clinic is a long, lumbering 
recreational vehicle emblazoned with 
the words “Health Care for the Com¬ 
munity and Homeless Outreach.” Every 
evening from 5 until 9 it can be found 
at one of about a dozen different lo¬ 
cations, such as shelters and parks. Its 
mission is to bring care and healing to 
people who might otherwise remain sick 
and hurting. 

“The goal of the outreach van is to 
meet patients where they are living,” 
said Oluwabunmi “Bunmi” Olusola, 
homeless site director for Unity Health 
Care, an organization that, since its 
founding in 1985, has become a major 
health care provider for the District’s 
homeless population. 

“We serve patients who, for what¬ 
ever reason, have difficulty coming 
into one of our clinics. While we do 
whatever... we can on the van, we also 
always encourage people to come to a 
clinic where we can provide even more 
comprehensive care,” said Olusola 

The Mobile Outreach Van proj¬ 
ect was launched in 1986 as a way to 
bring health care to homeless men and 
women living on the streets and in the 
shelters . On Friday mornings, the van 
goes to Foggy Bottom to meet potential 
patients at the Miriam’s Kitchen break¬ 
fast program. 

Some evenings, the outreach van co¬ 
ordinates its visits to McPherson Square 
Park with those of McKenna’s Wagon, a 
mobile soup kitchen that brings boxed 


meals to homeless people on the street 
every night. The outreach van pulls up 
near the McKenna’s Wagon van to catch 
the attention of ailing homeless poeple 
that line up for the free meal. 

“The idea is you go somewhere 
where there’s a draw to help ensure 
that we get a large crowd and are able 
to serve a large number of people,” said 
Anne Cardile, medical director at the 
Community for Creative Non-Violence 
shelter and an outreach van physician 
volunteer. “So we always try to go to 
a shelter or to a park where there’s a 
feeding van.” 

The outreach van physician vol¬ 
unteers see about 100 patients per 
month, said Olusola. The most fre¬ 
quently treated ailments include hy¬ 
pertension, diabetes, arthritis and 
colds. The van has the resources to 
provide HIV testing, diabetes testing 
and blood pressure screening. A vari¬ 
ety of medications are available on 
the van, but the physician volunteer 
might also write a prescription for a 
familiar patient. 

“We get a lot of regulars,” said Car¬ 
dile. “For a lot of them, this is their pri¬ 
mary care. Some of them already have 
primary care, but they need a little 
something until their next office visit. 
We try to make help more accessible.” 

Bruce Williams is a longtime patient, 
and a very satisfied one. 

“This van saves a lot of folks,” he 
said on a recent evening. He estimated 
that he has been using the van’s ser¬ 
vices for about 10 years. He said he 
keeps coming back because the care is 


so good. 

“You don’t come nowhere for a de¬ 
cade if the service is no good. Give the 
workers a raise!” 

When patients present themselves 
with needs too complex to be met on 
the mobile clinic, the Unity workers 
encourage them to visit a clinic or may 
even arrange for emergency transpor¬ 
tation to the hospital, said Cardile. 
If the patient could benefit from bed 
rest, he or she might be invited to ride 
along with the van back to Christ House, 
the residential medical facility for the 
homeless from which the van leaves ev¬ 
ery night. 

The van is usually staffed with a case 
manager or social worker, a nurse prac¬ 
titioner or doctor and a medical assis¬ 
tant. When the van reaches a site, the 
driver passes around a clipboard so pa¬ 
tients can sign up and receive appoint¬ 
ment times. The case manager or social 
worker does the intake, which involves 
collecting some basic information. 

Though patients are helped to sign 
up for public health care coverage if 
they are not already covered, they are 
not forced to enroll if they do not feel 
comfortable sharing information, said 
Cardile. Patients are not even required 
to show identification. According to 
Cardile, patients only need to provide 
a name, even if it’s not the right name. 

On slow evenings or when it’s cold 
and potential patients might be huddled 
in alcoves and Metro stations, Unity 
workers do “walking outreach” to find 
those in need. 

“There are patients who may not 


even come to the van,” said Olusola. 
“We try to engage these patients by ap¬ 
proaching them in the park, on the side¬ 
walk or wherever they may be. Through 
these efforts, we hope to fully engage 
as many patients as possible throughout 
D.C.” 

The worst cases that the outreach 
workers see are the patients who suffer 
from both physical ailments and mental 
illnesses. These kinds of cases are not 
uncommon. 

“I see every day the need for expand¬ 
ed services, especially for the mentally 
ill members of our society,” said Car¬ 
dile. “Working on the van just reinforc¬ 
es that because you see people who 
are in desperate situations who really 
shouldn’t be on the street, but because 
of severe mental illness and a lack of 
housing, they end up on the street.” 

As Cardile explained, one of the main 
goals of the van is to provide hope and 
a friendly face to make people without 
any previous experience with health 
care workers learn to feel comfortable 
seeking help. 

“I have a colleague [who] always 
used to say that the van offers a start,” 
said Cardile. “It’s a way to improve ac¬ 
cess to health care for individuals who 
are a bit anxious or might have other 
reasons why they don’t want to go to 
a regular clinic. But our goal is to also 
bridge them to get into more routine 
care where they can get more robust 
care, as well. But the key is access: im¬ 
proving access to health care.” 















Understanding Basic 
Health 

By Brandon Caudill 

Volunteer 


The burdens of diseases such as 
obesity, cancer, diabetes and AIDS 
fall disproportionately on the poor. To 
make matters worse, poor people are 
more likely than affluent ones to lack 
the resources and information they 
need to better manage their health. 

A health literacy workshop, held 
recently at a local public library, was 
designed to help address that problem. 

The event, a “Connect for Health” 
workshop at the Watha T. Daniel-Shaw 
Library, was presented by Karyn 
Pomerantz of the George Washington 
University School of Public Health. It 
was designed to help poor D.C. resi¬ 
dents and the organizations that assist 
them gain access to life-saving infor¬ 
mation on the Internet. 

Health literacy, workshop orga¬ 
nizers explained, is “the degree to 
which individuals have the capacity 
to obtain, process, and understand 
basic health information and ser¬ 
vices needed to make appropriate 
health decisions.” 

Easy-to-read and reliable health 
information in different languages 
that can help make those decisions 
is available online. But you have to 
know where and how to look, Pomer¬ 
antz explained. 

“When I ask what someone uses to 
find health information on the Inter¬ 
net, most people just say ‘Google'.” 

But not all websites are equal, and 
not all are trustworthy, she stressed. 

She urged participants to check 
health websites for sponsors and 
sources of funding. 

She suggested several reliable 
health websites, including Medlin- 
ePlus.gov, which lists symptoms, 
treatments, video tutorials, and ad¬ 
ditional information for thousands of 
medical conditions in 40 languages, 
and HealthyRoadsMedia.org which of¬ 
fers information in many languages 
and formats. But even with strong 
health literacy, Pomerantz cautioned 
against relying too heavily on the In¬ 
ternet. 

“We encourage people not to di¬ 
agnose themselves on the Internet,” 
Pomerantz joked. “It can lead to a 
whole host of problems.” 


Racing To Fund District Access 
to Care 


By Charmaine Miller 

Editorial Intern 

As participants donned their pink 
ribbons and T-shirts and headed for the 
National Mall, the breast cancer char¬ 
ity Susan G. Komen for the Cure an¬ 
nounced that $4 million in grant money 
would be allocated to promote breast 
health for minority and low-income 
women in the D.C. metro area. 

Komen is anticipating a new round of 
funding for the year 2013 from the sup¬ 
port raised at the Global Race for the 
Cure on June 2. 

In the D.C. metro area, where breast 
cancer death rates rank above nation¬ 
al averages, many women have found 
themselves on the wrong side of the 
health care gap, inhibited by poverty, 
lack of insurance, and other barriers 
to care. Three out of every four dollars 
raised at the annual race will go to ad¬ 
dress these issues, Komen officials said. 

While breast cancer death rates have 
dropped steadily since 1990, they have 
declined more slowly for women living in 
poor communities, according to a recent 
study by the American Cancer Society. 

And while progress has been made in 
getting more poor women in for screen¬ 
ing mammograms over the past two de¬ 
cades, mammography rates for women 
in poor areas still lag behind those for 


women living in more affluent areas, 
the study found. 

“Susan G. Komen’s mission has fo¬ 
cused on ensuring that no woman 
suffers the horrors of breast cancer be¬ 
cause she didn’t have access to care,” 
said Komen founder and CEO Nancy G. 
Brinker in a statement. 

Leaders of the philanthropy are work¬ 
ing hard to restore confidence in Ko¬ 
men’s mission. In February, the charity 
drew outrage from many supporters af¬ 
ter it decided to defund cancer screen¬ 
ings at Planned Parenthood clinics. The 
funding was reinstated after significant 
public backlash and loss of support. 

Grants from Komen have remained a 
mainstay for many community health 
care providers, with funding coming 
from the charity’s high-profile annual 
events, with participants showed strong 
support by sporting everything from 
pink breast cancer ribbons, to entire 
pink ensembles. The grant-making pro¬ 
cess is competitive, with only a minority 
of applicants receiving funding, accord¬ 
ing to Mary Grace, the project manager 
and community grant maker for Komen. 
Applications for 2013 grants are being 
released this month. 

Priority is given to the organizations 
with the best records of serving the 
community, Gace said. 

She singled out one local grantee, 
Arlington Free Clinic, for special praise. 


“It is one of the best organizations 
that serves the uninsured population,” 
Grace said. 

Arlington Free Clinic receives funds 
from Komen under a two-year grant 
that will dry up at the end of the year, 
so the clinic will be among numerous 
organizations applying for a new wave 
of funding. Funds will largely come 
from the Race. 

Paula Potts, director of foundation 
relations at the Arlington Free Clinic, 
said the grants are “critical for our ser¬ 
vices we provide.” 

Arlington women that meet a low- 
income requirement and have no insur¬ 
ance can access complete breast health 
services at the clinic. These services 
include screening and mammography, 
radiation treatments and education on 
breast health. 

Potts said Komen is the largest donor 
to the Arlington Free Clinic. The clinic 
traditionally uses a lottery system for 
qualified patients with other health 
needs, but because of the monies pro¬ 
vided by Komen, the clinic can provide 
complete breast health care for any 
woman who qualifies. 

“Thanks to the Komen grant we are 
able to provide screening and breast 
health care for every low-income and un¬ 
insured woman in Arlington,” Potts said. 



More than 27,000 supporters turned out for the June 2 Global Race for the Cure at the National Mall. 

PHOTOGRAPH BY TONY POWELL, COURTESY OF: SUSAN G. KOMEN FOR THE CURE 
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The Father of Occupy 

Influential political thinker and professor Noam Chomsky discusses Occupy Wall Street, the role of elite universities 
and his reputation as the “most-cited living author in the world” with American street paper Spare Change News. 



By Seth Kershner 

Spore Change News, USA 

Noam Chomsky’s new book, Occu¬ 
py, published as part of the Occupied 
Media Pamphlet Series, lays out many 
arguments first articulated at student 
meetings and in front of gatherings of 
Occupy Wall Street (OWS) activists. He 
has said that “it’s only when people get 
together that they become dangerous” 
because then “they begin to enter that 
arena where they don’t belong, namely 
influencing public affairs.” 

We’ve all seen the video of police 
pepper-spraying protesters, but few 
know that City of London police re¬ 
cently listed the OWS activists among 
“terrorist groups” such as al-Qaida of 
Pakistan in an advisory notice. 

It was never in doubt that the authori¬ 
ties would act to terminate the occupa¬ 
tions. The only question was when and 
how. It appeared to be a nationally coor¬ 
dinated effort, implemented in different 
ways throughout the country. As for the 
effect, it depends how the OWS move¬ 
ments and their supporters respond. Of 
course, the repression, however predict¬ 
able, should be protested, and the vic¬ 
tims defended. But we should all realize 
that the best defense against repression 
is to carry the struggle forward. That’s 
the task at hand. 

Chomsky recently sat down for an in¬ 
terview with Spare Change News. 


Q: But what do you think is the best 
way to carry the struggle forward? 
Some Occupy groups have hinted that 
- come springtime - they’ll set up new 
encampments in city centers and get 
back to doing the very visible kinds of 
actions that they began last October. 
Are traditional community organizing 
efforts (e.g., coalition-building with 
labor) not being fully exploited by the 
OWS movement? 

A: I don’t regard my own tactical ad¬ 
vice as very significant. For example, if 
asked I would have opposed the Occupy 
tactic, assuming that it wouldn’t work, 
and I’d have been spectacularly wrong. 

For what it’s worth, my guess is that 
this particular tactic has probably out¬ 
lived its usefulness, at least as playing 
a central role in the movement, and 
that it is necessary to reach out to en¬ 
gage much broader constituencies, with 
careful attention and sympathetic con¬ 
cern for their own priorities, and efforts 
to integrate these into a broader move¬ 
ment of mutual support. Like the kinds 
of efforts you mention. 

Q: Speaking of broader movements, 
I’ve noted that in some of your past 
talks you have been critical of the 
overly narrow focus of social justice 
organizing. I would imagine the Boston 
area alone has dozens of little social 
justice organizations. It could be, for 
example, housing justice initiatives, 
promoting solidarity with people in 
Latin America, countering the influ¬ 
ence of the military in public schools, 
or any number of issues. But how 
effective can they be on their own? 
Should they be forming alliances with 
more broadly-based social change 
movements like OWS? 

A: I don’t recall being critical of the 
narrow focus in itself. It is often well 
justified. But the atomization that is 
so prevalent in the society as a whole 
is harmful to individual movements, 
which could benefit greatly from par¬ 
ticipation in a common enterprise with 
many complementary facets. That is 


why for many years - many decades in 
fact - there have been efforts to cre¬ 
ate broader regional or even national 
and international coalitions. It hasn’t 
been easy, but it is clearly desirable. 
There’s a good reason, for example, 
why unions are called “internationals,” 
even though the term is much more of 
an aspiration than a functioning reality, 
as it should be, for the benefit of all. 

Q: Last month you went to Harvard 
to address a gathering of Boston-area 
OWS activists. Don’t you find it odd 
that the 99 percent movement gath¬ 
ered at the university of the 1 percent? 

A: In most countries meetings can be 
held at union halls - like when I talked 
in London a few months ago. Not here. 
The main functioning institutions are 
churches and universities, so meetings 
are commonly held there. I agree with 
you that there could have been a better 
venue. I suppose there were reasons for 
selecting that one. 

Q: In the 1980s Harvard was seen as 
a sort of scholarly refuge by Indone¬ 
sian and Guatemalan generals. More 
recently, Georgetown gave a faculty 


position to former Colombian presi¬ 
dent Alvaro Uribe, despite his hor¬ 
rendous human rights record. What 
do universities stand to gain - or lose 
- from such alliances? 

A: It was a refuge, as you say, and that 
gave an opportunity to activists. I was 
involved in both the Indonesian and 
Guatemalan cases (Lumintang, Grama- 
jo). Harvard was keeping it secret, but I 
learned about it from activists on Indo¬ 
nesia and Guatemala, and groups here 
were able to organize very effective pro¬ 
tests that drove Lumintang out of the 
country and properly shamed Harvard. 

Alan Nairn, a wonderful person with 
a flair for the dramatic, waited for the 
Harvard commencement, and when Gr- 
amajo came up for his diploma, raced 
down the aisle in front of the TV cam¬ 
eras and handed him a subpoena - the 
State Department quickly got him out 
of the country. I was part of the Uribe 
protest too, but that time the protest 
didn’t prevent the appointment, though 
it had its effects. 

The US supported all of these gang¬ 
sters, handsomely. So not surprising 
that Harvard joins in to reward them in 
its own way. 



Americans from across the country come together to Occupy DC, vowing not to 
leave until their voices are heard and changes are made. 

PHOTO BY BRETT MOHAR 

























Reggie Is A Street Sense Vendor, But 



As an artist, Reggie Dakari not only paints but plays music as well. 


PHOTO BY LAURA LINDSKOV JENSEN 



Clifton Coates 

BY REGGIE DAKARI 



Mr. Thorne and Sons 

BY REGGIE DAKARI 



Kristen Thorne 

BY REGGIE DAKARI 


By Laura Lindskov Jensen 

Volunteer 

Five minutes’ walk from the Branch 
Avenue metro station in Southeast D.C., 
Street Sense vendor Reggie Dakari, 57, 
rents a room filled with light and furni¬ 
ture. In the evening, the place is home 
to Dakari and his girlfriend. In the day¬ 
time, the bed is folded back into a soft 
sofa, the canvases are taken from their 
hiding space, and the room becomes 
Dakari’s atelier - a calm place where 
art can bloom. 

“I like beauty and I love colors. I like 
the serenity of it, the peace of sitting 
here by myself. I’m not out there in a 
dog-eat-dog world,” Dakari said as he 
pointed out the window. 

In the last couple of years Dakari has 
been able to sit in front of his canvases 
gently applying one layer of oil paint 
after another, and though also selling 
Street Sense to get by, he defines him¬ 
self an artist. This is where his heart lies. 

Superman Sketches Led the Way 

Dakari is able to trace his interest in 
art all the way back to the lunch breaks 
of preschool. In those days, Reggie and 
the other kids enjoyed seeing who could 
make the best drawings of Superman, 
the Hulk, Spider-Man and other comic 
book heroes. Dakari not only had fun 


participating; he found out he had tal¬ 
ent. Back then he dreamed of growing 
up to be a painter, a musician and a 
businessman. While over time many of 

My mom should 
be honored. 

his classmates stopped drawing, Dakari 
did not. When the time came to go to 
college, Dakari chose Bowie State Uni¬ 


versity in Maryland, where he was able 
to study art. Later he studied business 
administration and urban studies at Uni¬ 
versity of the District of Columbia. 

Through his studies, Dakari experi¬ 
enced a growing sense of how to build 
a livelihood around his art. But the 
career had to be deferred for almost 
two decades. 

A self-portrait tells the story. Da¬ 
kari holds up the painting, which he 
has been working on for some time. It 
not only includes his smiling face but 
other images too: a heavy book for his 
years of study; a sunrise for his hopes 
and goals. Then there are the chains, 
emblematic of the 18 years he spent in 
prison after his time “doing the street 
life,” which resulted in a drug convic¬ 
tion. Still, looking back, Dakari sees 
the positive side of what happened. 

“When you are on your down, it is 
time to practice,” he said. 

He spent his time honing his art skills. 

After leaving prison in 2004, Dakari 
found a variety of jobs. He made good 
money doing construction work, but 
there were lean times too, and he lost a 
nice place he was renting on Connecti¬ 
cut Avenue. After that, Dakari lived 
with friends for awhile. But in the end, 
he had to sleep in shelters. 

At one of the shelters, he discovered 
Street Sense. 

With the money he earned selling the 
paper, he was able to get his new place, 



Reggie Dakari shows his self portrait which shows a life of ups and downs still 
leading towards the sun. 

PHOTO BY LAURA LINDSKOV JENSEN 
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He Is First And Foremost An Artist 



A painting of Reggie's mother and grandmother. Reggie has great respect for his 
mom, who raised 31 foster children and at the age of 75 still has three. 

BY REGGIE DAKARI 


and again, pursue his art. 

“Street Sense opened a door for me 
to support myself, and also this way I 
meet thousands of people every day. 

I love that, ‘cause 
I am a people per¬ 
son,” Dakari said. 

A Layer of 
Color, Pearls 
and Fur 

At his studio, 

Dakari continues to 
develop his art. He 
pores over art books 
and magazines that 
he has collected. 

He even has old VHS 
tapes with art lessons that he puts on 
sometimes. 

“I am constantly educating myself,” 
he said. “You learn from others and im¬ 


prove your own style. It’s like I am still 
in school.” 

He also keeps a portfolio filled with 
photographs of the paintings he has 
done: portraits of 
friends, relatives 
and church and 
community leaders. 

He paused at a 
portrait of his moth¬ 
er wearing pearls 
and a mink coat. 

The painting 
was created as an 
expression of love 
and respect for the 
woman who raised 
not only him and his 
two brothers but 31 
foster children. Today, at the age of 75, 
she still takes care of three children. 
“My mom should be honored,” Dakari 
said. He gave his mother the glamour 


kk I like beauty and 
I love colors, I like the 
serenity of it, the peace 
of sitting here by myself 
-I'm not out there in dog 
eat dog world. w 


and beauty he felt she deserved, but he 
worked from a snapshot in which she was 
dressed very simply. 

“She only wore a T-shirt, and her hair 
was in an African bush. I found a fashion 
magazine, and in it, I found the mink 
coat, ‘cause she needed to be dressed 
up. I gave her pearls on, and I gave her 
a new hairstyle,” Dakari said. 

“She loved it. It is in a gold frame in 
her house,” he added. 

That is typical of Dakari’s approach. 
He does not put everybody in a mink 
coat, but he likes to paint people look¬ 
ing their best. 

“I like to paint people in elegance 
and formal, because it will be hanging 
at their walls for years,” Dakari said. 
“And,” he added with a grin, “it will be 
worth millions when I die, ‘cause that’s 
how it is, right?” 




Mrs. Ford 

BY REGGIE DAKARI 



Sandra and Kristen Thorne Mr. Ford 

BY REGGIE DAKARI BY REGGIE DAKARI 
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BARNEY i CLYDE 


BARNEY & CLYDE IS A COMIC STRIP ABOUT AN UNLIKELY FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN A HOMELESS MAN AND A TYCOON. IT'S ABOUT OUR MODERN, POLARIZED ECONOMY OF HAVES AND HAVE-NOTS. IT RE-EXAMINES TRADITIONAL MEASURES OF SUCCESS, 
FAILURE, AND THE NATURE OF HAPPINESS. 




ABOUT THE AUTHORS: GENE WEINGARTEN IS A COLLEGE DROPOUT AND THE NATIONALLY SYNDICATED HUMOR COLUMNIST FOR THE WASHINGTON POST. DAN WEINGARTEN IS A FORMER COLLEGE DROPOUT AND A CURRENT COLLEGE STUDENT MAJORING 
IN INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY. MANY THANKS TO GENE WEINGARTEN AND THE WASHINGTON POST WRITER'S GROUP FOR ALLOWING STREET SENSE TO RUN BARNEY & CLYDE. 



GLARPH THE POSTULATIN’ SHARK #4: IN SHARK INFESTED WATERS 

By Chris Shaw 

"The Cowboy Poet" 
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Why Conservatives Hate Obama 


By Jeffrey McNeil 

Vendor 

It was nothing short of awe-inspiring 
to watch President Obama’s rise from 
humble beginnings as a community or¬ 
ganizer to the most prestigious job in 
the world, the U.S. President. 

For generations, preacher politicians 
have peddled the mirage of the Ameri¬ 
can dream. They warn it’s not govern¬ 
ment’s job to help anyone succeed. 
Pray, work hard and study, they say, and 
you too will become successful. 

Sometimes I turn on the Conserva¬ 
tive channels to hear right wing pundits 
blather about God and free markets. 
Fox News loves to show the narrative 
of some single white mom who gave up 
her food stamps, found God, discovered 
capitalism and became CEO of some 
multimillion-dollar corporation. But I 


have yet to see them feature the great¬ 
est rags-to-riches story in American his¬ 
tory: the man sitting in the White House. 

I sometimes wonder why a Christian 
man like our current president is not 
celebrated by Fox News. Doesn’t he 
embody the American Dream? Instead, 
Fox and the rest of the right-wing me¬ 
dia devote every day to bashing and 
hating the president. 

The conservatives claim the presi¬ 
dent is too liberal; he is a radical and 
a socialist. However, I like to use the 
words of one presidential candidate 
who said in his campaign “let’s cut 
through the pious baloney.” I think the 
real reason conservatives dislike Obama 
is because of his race. 

I am not spouting conspiracy rabble; 

I am putting it out there that some will 
never get over the fact we have a black 
president. The Republicans are not just 


saber-rattling; they are determined to 
make this a one-time experiment. 

This strategy was concocted long 
before Obama was elected. However, 
since the U.S. Supreme Court’s Citi¬ 
zens United decision, K Street and Wall 
Street have decided to go nuclear 

Their methods are crude but power¬ 
ful. Facts don’t matter as long as you 
have cash and access to the media. Do 
not worry about being called out on 
your lies. Just double down and keep 
them coming. If you keep punching, you 
might land a blow. That is why the Don¬ 
ald Trumps and the Rush Limbaughs use 
the same tactics, accusing the president 
of being a foreigner, linking him to Jer¬ 
emiah Wright. It doesn’t matter that the 
accusations are false. The goal is to cre¬ 
ate enough confusion and anger among a 
few white voters so the Republicans get 
the votes they need. 


Behind all this fanning of the flames 
of racial stereotypes, the conservatives 
are worried about losing control. They 
understand the country has grown dark¬ 
er and will eventually go to the Demo¬ 
crats. With that in mind, they are busy 
working on the passage of voter ID and 
right-to-work lawsas well as and cul¬ 
tural laws like the ban on gay marriage. 

They realize if they can still anger 
enough uneducated white voters into 
voting against their interests, they can 
pass the draconian legislation they need 
to stay in control. 

So expect conservative TV and radio 
shows to keep covering anything that 
will divert the attention of the Ameri¬ 
can electorate. The Republicans want 
your vote by any means necessary. 


A Protest for Peace 



PHOTO BY LAURA LINDSKOV JENSEN 

Gary Minter (left) and Concepcion Pic- 
ciotto (right) protest for peace. 


By Gary Minter 

Vendor 

Peace. Everyone says he wants it. But 
we still have war and rumors of war. 

Since 1981, a dedicated woman 
named Concepcion Picciotto has car¬ 
ried on a lonely vigil in Lafayette Park, 
directly across from the White House. 
In a small white tent, Concepcion has 
witnessed for Peace. Signs next to her 
tent show the horrors of war such as the 
sickness and death from radiation when 
the United States dropped the first two, 
and so far, the only two atomic bombs 
used in the war against Japan. President 
Harry S. Truman decided to use the two 
bombs on the Japanese cities of Hiroshi¬ 
ma and Nagasaki to force the Japanese 
to surrender. 

It worked. The bombs did their job. 
But many people--men, women, chil- 
dren--were burned into ashes by the 
blast, and many more were horribly 
sickened by radiation from the bombs. 
It is hard to know how many people 
died, or had shortened lives, or carried 
birth defects into future generations, 
because of President Truman’s decision. 

Picciotto is native to Western Spain. 



PHOTO COURTESY OF GARY MINTER 


She came to the United States at age 18 
and worked as a secretary for the Span¬ 
ish consulate in New York City. After 
marriage, divorce and a custody battle, 
she came to Washington, DC seeking 
justice. She protested in Lafayette Park 
and wrote letters to many government 
officials. While protesting, she met Wil¬ 
liam Thomas, a peace activist. They 
joined forces and stayed together until 
Thomas died. Concepcion continued the 
peace vigil herself, handing out litera¬ 
ture to tourists about the evils of war 
and sitting in her little white tent across 
from the big White House. 

In an article published in Toledo Maga¬ 
zine in 1988, Concepcion thanked the 
many kind people who helped her and 
urged the government of the United 


States to “stop building nuclear weapons. 

“Let’s use the money to eliminate 
poverty,” she said, “I have seen peo¬ 
ple freeze to death in that park, right 
across from the house of the most pow¬ 
erful man in the world.” 

Some of Concepcion’s friends and fel¬ 
low peace activists are trying to make 
her tent a national historic site. If you 
would like to volunteer for a shift at the 
Peace Tent, or help make the Peace Tent 
into a national site, send an email to 
Charles Holsopple. His email address is 
charlesholsopple@yahoo.com. You can 
also visit these websites: www.white- 
housepeacevigil.org, www.change.org, 
and www. pro pi .org/conchita 

Thanks for helping us work for Peace. 





























the Detective 

& the Revealing Photos 


By Ivory Wilson 

Vendor 
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The story so far: Nina arrested a no¬ 
torious gangster, Fitz O’Patrick; how¬ 
ever, O’Patrick blackmailed the mayor 
and then the mayor told the DA to drop 
the charges against O’Patrick. Nina was 
furious when she learned the gangster 
she arrested was going to be free. She 
drove out of town and shot her gun at 
a fence post to blow off steam. Mean¬ 
while, the mob sent a pimp named 
Nick-the-Tick to secretly take pictures 
of the mayor with an underage girl. 

N ina reloads Harry and puts 
him in her holster. She goes 
back to the car, feeling 
some of her angry energy 
start to wane, and gets back on the In¬ 
terstate, heading toward the city. To 
her amazement, when she looks in her 
rear-view mirror, there is the mayor’s 
Mercedes Benz right behind her. Sitting 
in the passenger seat is a very young, 
very pretty girl. The mayor speeds by 
Nina as Nina thinks about the fact that 
all the mayor’s kids are grown. “That’s 
strange,” she thinks as she speeds up 
to take a closer look at the girl in the 
passenger seat. That’s when the mayor 
looks to his right and sees Nina looking 
right at him and his underage passenger. 


The next thing Nina knows, the may¬ 
or slows down, slips behind Nina’s car, 
and jumps onto the off ramp, leaving 
Nina on the Interstate. She doesn’t im¬ 
mediately suspect that the mayor has 
done anything wrong, but soon her 
street wits start to kick in and ques¬ 
tions arise in her mind. Then she re¬ 
alizes she’s starting to get hungry and 
her best option is to go back home, eat 
some food and give the events of the 
past few hours some additional thought. 

Nina’s grandmother Ann is setting 
dinner on the table when Nina walks in. 
Nina announces that she has seen the 
mayor. Her grandmother asks whether 
she had the chance to say hello. “Not 
today,” Nina says. “I didn’t get a chance 
to talk with him. He was just pass¬ 
ing me on the Interstate. By the way, 
Grandma, I didn’t know the mayor has 
a daughter.” 

Grandma Ann smiles and says, “No 
way, Nina. The mayor has two sons. 
They’re grown and have moved away.” 
Nina’s grandmother knows the mayor’s 
family well and Nina sits down for din¬ 
ner wondering who exactly was that 
young girl with the mayor and what 
were they doing together. 

Meanwhile, the FBI has bugged 


Shark’s Nightclub where the mob hangs 
out. Since the mob is well aware of the 
bug, they talk in code around Shark’s 
and on Shark’s phone. Fitz O’Patrick is 
sitting in the office at the club when the 
phone rings. “Hello, Fitz,” a voice says. 
“That cop ain’t going to let you go. 
She’s like a pit bull and she’s latched 
onto you. No matter what the mayor 
does, she’s not going to go away.” 

“What are you telling me?” Fitz asks. 

“Just that it would make the bosses 
real happy to not have to worry about 
her nosing around in our affairs. Ireland 
is looking pretty good this timfof year. 
Take some time and get out of Dodge 
until this mess blows over.” With that, 
the voice hangs up. 

"By the way. Grandma, 
I didn't know the mayor 
has a daughter." 

Five minutes later, Tom, the FBI 
agent listening in on this conversation, 
is on the phone to Captain Newton. 
“Your rabbit is leaving the country, 
Captain, and we can’t stop him. Just 
thought you’d like to know.” 


“Thanks for keeping me in the loop,” 
the captain replies, “but this is some¬ 
thing you’ll need to take up with the 
DA’s office.” 

The FBI agent says he understands, 
and hangs up. 

To be continued... 




Homeless 

By David Denny 

Vendor 

The stench emanating from unwashed feet, 

In abandoned buildings on a dead street. 

No place to even lay your head. 

A cardboard box, your only bed 
The cold morning air and ceiling leaks, 

Stirs alcoholics, dope fiends, and crackhead freaks. 
Milk crates strewn about used as chairs, 
While some replace the missing stairs. 

Off to panhandle the middle class, 
Through dope needles, stems, and broken glass. 
Racked with disease, sickness, and strife, 

This is the story of the homeless life. 

Where did this devastation all begin, 

From drugs, the system, or maybe kin. 
Blindly pointing at someone to blame 
To justify your life of shame. 
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For Laura and Ted 

By Phillip Black, 

Vendor ; "The Cat in the Hat" 

Laura Thompson Osuri and Ted Henson started 
Street Sense in 2003. Their idea to start a newspa¬ 
per for the homeless community in Washington, 

D.C., was just about the best thing that could 
ever happen to me and so many others. 

I’ve seen so many people whose lives have 
changed because of their idea, including 
myself. There is not a place in D.C. where 
people don’t know about or haven’t seen 
Street Sense. In the four years I have 
been working as a vendor, I’ve reunited with my children, regained my self-confi¬ 
dence, and earned and saved money. Because of Street Sense, more than 100 people 
are now making money by selling newspapers. 

I sell most of my papers at Eastern Market, and the people there just can’t wait 
for each issue to come out. Street Sense is becoming a household name. Laura and 
Ted’s great idea has really become an important part of the Washington, D.C., com¬ 
munity. On behalf of myself and all the other vendors selling Street Sense, I’d like 
to thank you both, very much, from the bottom of my heart. 


By Tammy L. Karuza, Vendor 


Faith Forward 

I was stuck ‘tween here and there 
In the shadows of my mind 
With the skeletons I bare 
The wicked aim to destroy 
What God has built 
Pretending to be pious 
They hide their guilt 
In the minds of the helpless 
Who cannot sleep through these dreams 
Of long ago 
Filled with demons 
They face alone 

In the distance 
I see 

The little girl 
I used to be 
Her eyes of blue 
Behold 
An evil world 
Where lies unfold 

Her temple defiled by those unkind 
They are dark of heart 
And vain of mind 

Her memory there 
Is etched in stone 
Flowers grow 

Which have already grown 
Birds fly 

Where they’ve already flown 
And the dead live lives 
Which have already come and gone 

The thief lives there 
My soul he’ll steal 


And tie my tongue 
To keep his secret sealed 
And in his house are all my fears 
Upon each wall 
Written in tears 
Is yesterday’s sorrows 

But in this sad, sad place 
I dare not stay long 
Hell for those who linger on 
But in the Lord I will be strong 
Wearing His armor 

I’ll walk along the straight and narrow 
And in the epistle 
Written by Paul 

Are the sensible words I like to recall 
Go back, nay, to what is gone 
But reach for what is yet to come 
The fruit of the spirit is joy 
Not pain 

Though the demons of the past shall rise 
again 

The living God will forever reign 
The gift of grace for all his children 

And God shall avenge the child 
And the mother of harlots 
In purple and scarlet 
Will taste defeat 
Out of the mouths of babes 
Comes perfect praise 
And they shall cry no more 

Safe shall I be as each memory unfurls 
For stronger is He who is in me 
Than is he who is in the world 













I know the law can’t watch everything, but every school in the United States 
should have a breakfast and lunch program- make that around the world. Stop 
hurting the children in America and around the world as well. They are the future 
of this world. 

Stop mistreating elders. Just for five seconds, think, you may become an elder 
and you don’t want anyone to mistreat you. Always remember we are all God’s 
children no matter how young or old. Money is not always the answer. So world: 
wake up, wake up, wake up. 

The line has to be drawn and it must stop. I ask our leaders in this country to have 
a massive meeting that is politically, religiously, socially, and especially universal. 
My prayers are with you always. 

We lost a great entertainer named Chuck Brown. 


Sincerely, 

Phillip Howard 

Street Sense Vendor #14 



A go-go legend lost; but never forgotten. His memory will last forever and ever. Chuck 
has left us forever in sorrow, mourning, hurt. He is gone on to be with the Lord; he's 
finally at rest; peace; and in good health. No more sickness, no more pain, no more 
hospital. The Lord has taken on one of our legends. He kept us laughing and going 
to shows. He kept go-go alive. 

He was one of the best godfathers of go-go music. He was a survivor as he would 
say, "Sure ya right, wind me up Chuck. Don't mean a thing if you ain't got that go- 
go swing." 

I've been a fan of Chuck since back in 1978 when he did "Bustin' Loose" and other 
songs. I met Chuck when I used to do hotel work. We took pictures together. When I 
heard Chuck had passed, I was shocked. I cried and cried. I went to Chuck's viewing at 
the Howard Theatre where he was beautifully laying in state. He was at rest. Everyone 
in thousands came out to see him. I saw Chuck like he was asleep. 

No more worrying, Chuck, you're not hurting anymore. I spoke in silence to him. 

I was featured in the Washington Post Metro. I also went to his funeral. It was 
beautiful and nice. They played all his go-go songs and spoke well of him. I used to 
go to his shows back in the day. 

Chuck, I do miss you. You are to be with your heavenly Father as you enter the golden 
gates to Heaven where other soul legends have arrived. You will rock the House of 
Heaven with your go-go. You're at peace. You can play forever and ever. 

Chuck, tell us don't worry about me, I'll see you when I get there. Sure ya right. 


By Chris Shaw 

"The Cowboy Poet" 

It didn't mean a thing if it didn't swang 
But Chuck B built up from the Ellington Bridge 
An took us away from heartbreak ridge. 

What he did was to make it do its thang 
With that Go Go Swing! 

Take it to bridge, yah, Take it 
diggity Bridge, Yah. Beat! 

All reet, was the watchword 
When Charles was born 
Into a world which fast unfurled- 
But the Howard was always playin' 

Today, we walk up Chuck Brown Way, 

And on a day late in May, many Washington 
(Go Go- politicians and otherwise) 

From Brightwood to Chinatown; 

Foggy Bottom to Skylands, 

And all the high lands 

and lowlands in between 

Shall bow our head and bend the knee, 

To recall when he, Mr. Chuck Brown(Charles no more) 
“Wound us up," 

Over and around this old town, 

But the Howard is again playin' 

Our songs as sweet as the day is long! 


WASHINGTON, DC 



HELP PREVENT OVERDOSE DEATHS IN DC 


HAVE YOU EVER BEEN AFRAID TO CALL 911? 

100 people die needlessly every year in DC from accidental drug 
overdoses. Friends and family are often afraid to call 911 for life¬ 
saving assistance because they fear police involvement. 

We are working to save lives by passing DC Council Bill B19-0754, 
the Good Samaritan Overdose Prevention Amendment Act of 2012. 
This law would protect people from arrest for drug-related offenses 
when seeking medical assistance for someone who has overdosed. 


Please share your overdose story with us to help build support for this 
urgently needed law that will help save lives in our community. 


Call 320-634-6324 to leave a voicemail 



or email StopODinDC@gmail.com 



We are 
the Drug 
Policy 
Alliance. 


Supported by the Public Service Grant Commission, a program of 
The George Washington University’s Center for Civic Engagement and Public Service. 
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By Brandon Cooper 

Editorial Intern 

Being homeless means you have no 
place to go, and it often means you 
have no way to go. Public transporta¬ 
tion can be a luxury for the impov¬ 
erished with few resources at their 
disposal, especially as fares increase. 

However, the organization Fare- 
Share has helped homeless veterans 
get around the D.C. Metropolitan re¬ 
gion since 2005. Through collecting 
donated Metro fare cards, FareShare 
makes it easier for homeless veterans 
to get back on their feet by provid¬ 
ing opportunities to get to interviews, 
jobs or doctors appointments. 

FareShare was started by David 
Mortlock, a veteran of the Marines, 
when he learned about the high per¬ 
centage of veterans among the home¬ 
less population. He realized how he 
could help these veterans when he 
saw how many leftover fare cards he 
had lying around at home. 


“He didn’t see transportation as 
the most pressing issue, but what he 
figured out he could give [homeless 
veterans] was transportation assis¬ 
tance,” said Jesse Sanders, who now 
runs the volunteer organization. 

FareShare has 17 boxes placed at 
different locations around D.C. where 
anyone can drop off leftover or un¬ 
used fare cards. Most of these loca¬ 
tions are in hotels, where visitors can 
drop off their no-longer-needed cards 
before taking off for the airport. 
FareShare volunteers then pick up 
those paper cards and convert them 
into SmartTrip cards worth $100. 

FareShare works with four dif¬ 
ferent organizations to disperse the 
SmartTrip cards to veterans. Since 
2005, they have collected and given 
more than $142,000 in fare cards. 

To donate leftover paper fare 
cards, go to faresharedc.org to find 
the different drop-off locations. 
Or, mail the cards to 116 Quincy St, 
Chevy Chase, MD 20815. 


DEPARTMENT OF 

MENTAL HEALTH ACCESS HOTLINE 

1-888-7WE HELP (1-888-793-4357) 

SHELTER 

Calvary Women’s Services 
110 Maryland Avenue, NE 
(202) 289-0596 (office) 

(202) 289-2111 (shelter) 
www.calvaryservices.org 

Central Union Mission (Men) 

1350 R Street, NW 

(202) 745-7118, www.missiondc.org 

Open Door Shelter (Women) 

425 2nd Street, NW 
(202) 393-1909 

www.newhopeministriesdc.org/id3.html 

Community of Hope (Family) 

1413 Girard Street, NW 

(202) 232-7356,www.communityofhopedc.org 

Covenant House Washington (Youth) 

2001 Mississippi Avenue, SE 

(202) 610-9600, www.covenanthousedc.org 

John Young Center (Women) 

119 D Street, NW 

(202) 639-8469, www.catholiccharitiesdc.org 


My Sister’s Place 

PO Box 29596, Washington, DC 20017 
(202) 529-5261 (office) 

(202) 529-5991 (24-hour hotline) 

N Street Village (Women) 

1333 N Street, NW 

(202) 939-2060, www.nstreetvillage.org 

Samaritan Inns 
2523 14th St., NW 
(202) 667 - 8831 

http://www.samaritaninns.org/home/ 

New York Ave Shelter (Men 18+) 

1355-57 New York Avenue, NE 
(202) 832-2359 

FOOD 

Charlie’s Place 

1830 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
(202) 232-3066 

www.stmargaretsdc.org/charliesplac 

Church of the Pilgrims (Sundays only) 

2201 P Street, NW 

(202) 387-6612, www.churchofthepilgrims.org 
Thrive DC 

Breakfast served Mon.-Fri., 9:30-11 a.m. 
Dinner for women and children, Mon.-Fri., 
3-6 p.m. 


St. Stephens Parish Church 

1525 Newton St, NW 

(202) 737-9311, www.thrivedc.org 

Food and Friends 
219 Riggs Road, NE 

(202) 269-2277, www.foodandfriends.org 

Miriam’s Kitchen 

2401 Virginia Avenue, NW 

(202) 452-8089, www.miriamskitchen.org 

The Welcome Table 
Church of the Epiphany 
1317 G Street, NW 

(202) 347-2635, http://www.epiphanydc. 
org/ministry/welcometbl.htm 

MEDICAL RESOURCES 

Christ House 

1717 Columbia Road, NW 

(202) 328-1100, www.christhouse.org 

Unity Health Care, Inc. 

3020 14th Street, NW 

(202) 745-4300,www.unityhealthcare.org 

Whitman-Walker Clinic 

1407 S Street, NW 

(202) 797-3500, www.wwc.org 

OUTREACH CENTERS 

Bread for the City 

1525 Seventh Street, NW 

(202) 265-2400 

1640 Good Hope Road, SE 

(202) 561-8587, www.breadforthecity.org 

Community Council for the Homeless at 
Friendship Place 
4713 Wisconsin Avenue NW 
(202) 364-1419, www.cchfp.org 

Bethany Women’s Center 
1333 N Street, NW 

(202) 939-2060, www.nstreetvillage.org 

Father McKenna Center 
19 Eye Street, NW 
(202) 842-1112 

Friendship House 
619 D Street, SE 

(202) 675-9050, www.friendshiphouse.net 

Georgetown Ministry Center 
1041 Wisconsin Avenue, NW 
(202) 338-8301 

www.georgetownministrycenter.org 


Martha’s Table 

2114 14th Street, NW 

(202) 328-6608, www.marthastable.org 

Rachel’s Women’s Center 

1222 11th Street, NW 

(202) 682-1005, www.ccdsd.org/howorwc.php 

Sasha Bruce Youthwork 
741 8th Street, SE 

(202) 675-9340, www.sashabruce.org 

So Others Might Eat (SOME) 

71 “0” Street, NW 

(202) 797-8806; www.some.org 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

Academy of Hope GED Center 
601 Edgewood Street, NE 
(202) 269-6623, www.aohdc.org 

Catholic Community Services 

924 G Street, NW 

(202) 772-4300, www.ccs-dc.org 

D.C. Coalition for the Homeless 
1234 Massachusetts Ave., NW 
(202) 347-8870, www.dccfh.org 

Community Family Life Services 

305 E Street, NW 

(202) 347-0511, www.cflsdc.org 

Foundry Methodist Church 

1500 16th Street, NW 

(202) 332-4010, www.foundryumc.org 

Gospel Rescue Ministries (Men) 

810 5th Street, NW 

(202) 842-1731, www.grm.org 

Hermano Pedro Day Center 
3211 Sacred Heart Way, NW 
(202) 332-2874 

www.ccs-dc.org/find/services/ 

JHP, Inc. 

425 2nd Street, NW 

(202) 544-9126, www.jobshavepriority.org 

Samaritan Ministry 

1345 U Street, SE 

1516 Hamilton Street, NW 

(202) 889-7702, www.samaritanministry.org 


SHELTER HOTLINE: 
1-800-535-7252 





VENDOR PROFILE: SAMMY NGANGA NGATIRI 


LAST WORD 


By Brandon Cooper 

Editorial Intern 

Sammy Nganga Ngatiri has struggled on 
two different continents, but still wants 
to improve the world that has often been 
cruel to him. 

Ngatiri, who is from Kenya, was a 
banker by trade and even owned his 
company at one time. Now he usually 
sells papers on the corner of 17th and K 
Street. How he got from banking to that 
corner is startling. 

Sammy was a 
victim of the 1998 
bombing of the U.S. 
Embassy in Nairobi. 
With two broken legs, 
he lay underneath 
rubble for three days 
before rescuers were 
able to extricate him 
from the ruins. 

“I was just pray¬ 
ing,” Ngatiri said. 

Three years after the bombings, 
Sammy came to the United States to 
testify against the alleged executors of 
the bombing, and returned to America 
in 2007 to participate in a conference 
hosted by The Center for Strategic and 
International Studies on protecting civil¬ 
ians from terrorist violence. Ngatiri was 
a panelist at the conference and, after it 
was finished, decided he wanted to stay 
in this country. 

Not long after, though, Sammy found 
himself homeless. He started working as 
a vendor for Street Sense soon after and 
has found inspiration and meaning from 
selling the newspaper. 

He says his favorite thing about sell¬ 
ing the newspaper is the knowledge 



Sammy Nganga Ngatiri survived a 1998 
terror attack in his native Kenya. 


CREDIT HERE 

that he is part of an organization that is 
helping people. 

Sammy is still homeless and usu¬ 
ally stays in the Community for Cre¬ 
ative Non-Violence Shelter. Despite his 
warmth toward Street Sense, he misses 
his grandchildren and family in Kenya 
and is waiting patiently to save up for a 
plane ticket to move back. He hopes to 
be going home by October. 

When asked what he is going to miss 
about the United States after he leaves, 
Sammy talked about all of the free things 
people can get. 

“In Kenya, nothing is free - you have 
to work for it,” he said. 

One thing Sammy hopes to take back 
with him to Kenya is the idea of Street 
Sense. Ngatiri wants to start his own 
street newspaper in Nairobi and will ac¬ 
cept donations to help his cause. He also 
wants to create a community library in 
his neighborhood and would like to start 
collecting books. 



LEARN MORE 

Watch a video 
of Sammy's 
interview at 
StreetSense.org 
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Remember, only buy from 
badged vendors and do not give to those panhan¬ 
dling with one paper. 



Interested in a subscription? Go to page 3 for more information. 


FAREWELL 


CHUCK 

THE GODFATHER OF GO-GO 


By Veda Simpson 

Vendor 

Whoever doesn't know Chuck 
Brown... ask anybody. He brought 
Washington D.C. it’s very own style of 
music. He helped anybody, nobody, 
everybody, somebody. Black, white, 
Spanish, Chinese, African, rich, poor, 
needy, greedy, homeless, you and I... 
with a smile. He always said no mat¬ 
ter what you do, big or small - do 
it right or don't do it at all. Sho’ ya 
right. 

To me what Chuck and his life was 
about is summed up with these words: 
“Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, but have not love, 

I have become a sounding brass or a 
clanging cymbal. And though I have 
the gift of prophecy and understand¬ 
ing all mysteries and all knowledge, 
and though I have faith, so that I could 
move mountains, but have not love, I 
am nothing. And though I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, and though 
I give my body to be burned, but have 
not love, it profits me nothing. Love 
suffers long and is kind. Love does not 
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envy; love does not parade itself, is 
not puffed up; does not behave rude¬ 
ly, does not seek its own, is not pro¬ 
voked, thinks no evil, does not rejoice 
in iniquity, but rejoices in the truth; 
bears all things, believes all things, 
hopes all things, endures all things. 
Love never fails, but whether there 
are prophecies, they will fail; whether 
there are tongues, they will cease; 
whether there is knowledge, it will 
vanish away. For we know in part and 
we prophesy in part. But when that 
which is perfect has come, then that 
which is in part will be done away. 
When I was a child, I spoke as a child, 

I understood as a child, I thought as 
a child; but when I became a man, I 
put away childish things. For now we 
see in a mirror, dimly, but then face 
to face. Now I know on part, but then 
I shall know just as I also am known. 
And now abide faith, hope, love, these 
three; but the greatest of these is 
love.” 1 Corinthians 13: 1-13 

Rest in peace, my friend. And you 
and I, Penny, keep that Go-Go swing 





















